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The Textile Museum was founded 60 years ago by 
George Hewitt Myers—one man, who had a vision, a mission, 
and the consummate good taste to assemble a collection 

of world class carpets and textiles. 


His inspiration was passed on to many who have built upon his 
legacy to increase the collections, to promote their scholarship, 
and, above all, to ensure their preservation for 
the enjoyment of generations to come. 


This Journal is dedicated to the man and his vision. 


ANN POLLARD ROWE 


The Woven Structures of European Shawls 
in The Textile Museum Collection 


The woven structures of European shawls are both complex 
and varied, as might be expected from the complex looms 
on which they were woven and the ingenuity engendered 
by the competitive spirit in which manufacturers addressed 
the question of how to weave the elaborate patterns of 
Kashmir shawls mechanically. It is no surprise, therefore, 
that there has been little previous attempt to describe them 
in detail. Of the 11 Textile Museum shawls dealt with here, 
10 varying constructions are found, and many additional 
ones would certainly be found in a larger sample. 

The shawls discussed in detail here are those selected by 
Elisabeth Mikosch for the current Textile Museum exhibition 
on shawls, and are illustrated and discussed in their historical 
context in her accompanying article. Although I did examine 
a few shawls besides those in the exhibition, and have taken 
these additional structures into account, I have not so far 
had the opportunity to pursue the subject in the detail that 
it merits. Given the diversity of the structures, it is possible, 
for instance, that they might eventually be useful in attributing 
shawls to specific weaving centers. 

Previous discussions of European shawls have tended to 
emphasize technical features of their production rather than 
the woven structure inherent in the textiles themselves. For 
instance, we know from historical sources that the shawls 
were woven face down on the loom, and that the wefts were 
thrown from selvedge to selvedge, called /ancé in French, or 
continuous wefts in English. Wherever the wefts were not 
used as pattern on the front, they floated free across the back. 
This technique is probably what is referred to by the nine- 
teenth-century British term fillover.' After the shawl was 
taken from the loom, the longer floats on the back were cut 
off, often lightening the shawl considerably. The French term 
for the process is thus lancé découpé.* However, in the finished 
shawl, only the cut ends of the wefts are present, not the 
original continuous wefts, and thus only the cutting should 
be mentioned in a structural description such as the one 
proposed here. 


This is not to say that the use of continuous wefts in the 
weaving process is not important, because it is indeed one 
of the major labor-saving devices used in European shawl 
production. However, many other technical features of shawl 
production are unknown, and for comparative purposes it is 
more practical to describe only the structural characteristics. 
It should also be pointed out that the weave structures used 
in shawls that could be technically described as lancé découpé 
are varied, and include all those described here except the 
last, which is a double-faced structure. 

The following structural descriptions are based on the 
classification in Irene Emery’s The Primary Structures of Fabrics 
(Washington, D.C.: The Textile Museum, 1966, reprinted 
1980), with refinements suggested by my study, Warp- 
Patterned Weaves of the Andes (The Textile Museum, 1977), 
and my article, “After Emery: Further Considerations of 
Fabric Classification and Terminology,” in the 1984 Textile 
Museum Journal (vol. 23, 1985, pp. 53-71). Emery’s system 
provides the most coherent and flexible vocabulary for 
describing structures that do not have simple names, as, 
indeed, most of the shawl structures do not. It is possible to 
describe each structure in detail and to indicate how it differs 
from the others, yielding a greater variety of shaw] structures 
than has been known before. 

There are several components to these structural descrip- 
tions. One component describes the structure of the solid 
color area. A second describes the structure of the patterned 
area, both the front and back. If the patterned area surrounds 
the solid color area, then it may be convenient to describe 
the structure of the patterned area first. A third essential 
component describes the relationship of these two areas. 
Although in some instances this relationship is straightfor- 
ward, it frequently is not. In some shawls (with regular weft 
floats on both faces), the structures of the patterned areas 
could be described from two or even three points of view 
within Emery’s classification. I have tried to resolve these 
quesiions on the basis of achieving maximum consistency in 
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description from one piece to another, but given the small 
size of my sample, these decisions should be regarded as 
provisional. 

The shawls can be divided into two major groups struc- 
turally, those woven in a structure based on 3/1 twill, and 
those with a two-layer construction in plain weave. 

It is characteristic of uneven twills, such as 3/1 twill, that 
the warp interlacing order on one face of the weave is the 
same as the weft interlacing order of the opposite face and 
vice versa. Thus, one face of the weave can be described as 
the warp-float face and the other as the weft-float face.’ 
Similarly, if the diagonal alignment of the floats is S on one 
face of the fabric, it will be Z on the other. However, in the 
shawls, since they are compound weaves, there is a definite 
front and back, so that a complete description has to specify 
which face is used as the front. Since the wefts are used for 
patterning, the shawls are weft-predominent in thread count, 
and the weft-float face of the twill is used for patterning on 
the front. 

Among the twill-woven shawls, the simplest construction 
is found in 1986.1.2 (cat. no. 30) and 1981.2 (cat. no. 31). 
These shawls have a 3/1 twill weave ground with the warp- 
float face on the front, both in the solid color areas and 
underneath the patterned areas. The designs on these shawls 
are woven with supplementary wefts, which are in three- 
span floats on the front (3/1 interlacing), while on the back 
they float free between design areas or are cut. In 1986.1.2 
the three-span floats are in alternate alignment, while in 
1981.2 they are in diagonal alignment. In the shawl with 
floats in diagonal alignment, a pattern weft occurs after every 
ground weft, which is the most common arrangement, and 
can be assumed to be the case unless otherwise noted. In 
the shaw] with floats in alternate alignment, the ground wefts 
are markedly finer than the pattern wefts, and there are two 
ground wefts after each pattern weft. 

These differences are significant structurally, but technically 
it is possible to weave them both on the same loom setup. 
To change from weaving three-span floats in diagonal align- 
ment to three-span floats in alternate alignment (after alter- 
nate ground wefts), one simply omits alternate shots of a 
3/1 twill weave. The same correlation between floats in 
alternate alignment and their occurring after alternate ground 
wefts is found in several other pieces in the study. 

Multiple colors of weft are used for the pattern, nine in 
1986.1.2 and four or six in different areas of 1981.2. One 
color simply passes to the back and the next comes to the 
front where wanted for the design. One weft of each different 
color occurs between each ground weft, but only one at a 
time is visible on the front. The pattern wefts are cut on the 
back, except for the shorter distances between patterned 
areas. 

One of the few shawl structures that has been exhaustively 
described in the literature, although not found among The 
Textile Museum examples presented here, has a 2/2 twill- 
weave ground and supplementary wefts in three-span floats 
in diagonal alignment. I inherited a shawl from my paternal 
grandmother that combines both structures, the field having 
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a 2/2 twill ground and the end borders a 3/1 twill ground 
with the warp-float face on the front. The separately made 
side borders are woven in yet a third structure related to 
those described next. 

The remaining six shawls that employ 3/1 twill interlacing 
are more complex, and it is possible to describe them in 
various ways. They are all related, but each includes subtle 
variations that make it different from the others. Each is first 
described separately in general terms, and then some alter- 
native possibilities are considered. 

The shawl 1982.24 (cat. no. 28) differs from the rest in 
having the solid white areas woven in 2/1 twill, with the 
weft-float face on the front. However, this 2/1 twill is not 
structurally a ground weave. The weft-patterned areas in- 
cluding the small flowers on the field, narrow framed borders 
at the ends, and the design between the framed borders and 
the fringe, have a quite different structure. On the front, the 
colored wefts are in three-span floats in diagonal alignment, 
and on the back, alternate wefts extending from the solid 
color area interlace in three-span floats in diagonal alignment, 
while the rest float free across the design area. The diagonal 
alignment of the three-span weft floats on the back is opposite 
to the diagonal on the front. There are two wefts of the solid 
color area, one woven and one free, for each pattern weft, a 
2:1 ratio. The solid color area thus appears more densely 
woven than the patterned areas. In some areas only one 
color of pattern weft at a time is used, and in other areas 
there are two colors substituting for each other. In the field 
area, the pattern wefts are cut on the back at the edges of 
the design, but in the end borders they are continuous. 

The side borders are woven in a three-color reciprocal- 
warp weave based on 3/1 twill in a variation I have not 
encountered elsewhere. Although the structure is not related 
to that of any of the other shawls considered, it is interesting 
enough to merit a description. Only one of the three colors 
of warp appears on the front at a time, in floats that are 
generally in diagonal alignment, but of which the span is 
irregular owing to the small size of the pattern. On the back, 
the two colors not used on the front are in three-span floats, 
each color separately in diagonal alignment. That is, there 
are diagonal stripes in alternating colors of three-span warp 
floats. The pattern repeat is ninety-six wefts. These side 
borders are flanked by stripes in warp-faced plain weave 
over groups of three wefts. The end borders are flanked by 
weft-faced plain-weave bands woven over paired warps. 

The shawl 1985.10.1 (cat. no. 29) has more extensive 
patterned areas, including broad end and side borders, but 
there are areas of solid white, structurally matching the plain 
central area and surrounding all of the pattern within the 
borders. These plain white areas are woven in 3/1 twill with 
the weft-float face on the front, so that, unlike the previous 
example, the weave is consistent with the pattern, which is 
woven in three-span floats (3/1 interlacing) in diagonal 
alignment. Three colors of pattern wefts are carried simul- 
taneously, one at a time interlacing 3/1, while the others 
float free or are cut on the back. This treatment of the pattern 
wefts is thus similar to that seen in the supplementary-weft 


patterned shawls. On the back of the patterned areas, alternate 
wefts from the solid white areas interlace 3/1, appearing as 
weft floats on the back, in alternate alignment, and the 
remaining wefts from the solid white areas float free on the 
back. One weft from the solid white area interlaces 3/1 for 
every two groups of pattern wefts, so the sequence of wefts 
is 1) float of white, 2) pattern, 3) 3/1 interlacing of white, 
4) pattern. Thus the weft count in the solid white areas is 
the same as on the front of the patterned areas, counting all 
the pattern colors as one, since only one weft color at a time 
is woven on the front, a ratio of solid color to pattern of 1:1. 

The shawl 1980.11 (cat. no. 33) has a field area with 
broadly scattered repeat patterns surrounded by white solid 
color areas much as in the previous examples, but it has deep 
end borders and narrower side borders that have allover 
patterning without any large solid color areas that differ 
structurally from the pattern. These areas are woven in 3/1 
twill with the weft-float face on the front, and with six colors 
of substituting wefts. On the back, in addition to the unused 
colored wefts, there are three-span weft floats, in diagonal 
alignment (opposite direction to the front), of a weft that 
never appears on the front. On the end borders, the weft on 
the back is brown and is a totally different set from the 
brown that is used for the pattern, which is clear since the 
pattern wefts are paired, while the wefts on the back are 
single. The sequence is one weft of each color of pattern, 
followed by one weft in three-span floats on the back. The 
three-span weft floats on the back of the side borders are 
white, and in addition there is a white weft used for pattern 
in these areas. In the field, the two white sets of weft are 
combined in the solid white area, which is also woven in 
3/1 twill with the weft-float face on the front. Thus the ratio 
of the wefts in the solid white areas to those on the front of 
the patterned areas is 2:1. The patterned areas within the 
field are woven in the same way as the borders, except, 
naturally, white is little used for the pattern, so these wefts 
float free behind the pattern and give a similar appearance 
to the white floats on the back of the patterned areas of 
1982.24 (cat. no. 28) and 1985.10.1 (cat. no. 29). In the 
narrow rectangles at the end of the shawl, the weft floats on 
the back are in alternate alignment and occur after every 
second pattern weft. 

The three remaining shawls of this kind, 1964.59.1, 1979.28, 
and 1979.43.2 (cat. nos. 34, 35, and 39, respectively) all 
have extensive patterning, with no repeats except quadrilat- 
eral symmetry (an indication of Jacquard loom manufacture), 
and only a small solid color area in the middle. The structure 
of 1964.59.1 (cat. no. 34) is very similar to the preceding 
example, except that the weave of the central solid color area 
is even denser, with a ratio of four wefts in the solid color 
area to one appearing on the front of the patterned areas. 
On the back of the patterned areas closest to the middle of 
this piece, white floats cluster in groups of three, while 
another white weft interlaces in three-span floats. These 
white three-span floats occur only in the center, while pink 
is used for the three-span floats on the back of the rest of 
the piece. Between the side borders and the center, the pink 


and white are carried parallel for a short distance. Other 
white wefts have been added solely for use in the solid color 
area. A shawl formerly belonging to Irene Emery has a ratio 
of 3:1 between the central area and the front of the pattern, 

In shawl 1979.28 (cat. no. 35), the weave is again similar, 
but the ratio is 1:1. That is, the weft count on the front is 
the same in the central black solid color area as in the 
patterned area. It appears that the black wefts that are visible 
as three-span floats on the back of the patterned area next 
to the center are the ones that continue into the central solid 
color area, while the black pattern wefts are cut off. Another 
distinctive feature of this piece, in spite of the fact that there 
is no perception of a ground color in the patterned areas, is 
that the red pattern weft across most of the end borders is 
used for three-span floats on the back in those areas where 
it is not occurring as pattern, and there are no three-span 
weft floats on the back of the small areas that are red on the 
front. 

The weave of the 1867 shawl from Lyon, 1979.43.2 (cat. 
no. 39), is similar to these other heavily patterned pieces, 
but the three-span floats on the back occur after two groups 
of pattern wefts instead of alternately, and they are in alternate 
instead of diagonal alignment. The weft in three-span floats 
on the back is brown across the ends and black across the 
center of the piece. Both the yarns used for three-span floats 
on the back and the black pattern wefts are used to weave 
the central solid color area, so the ratio of the wefts between 
the front of the patterned areas and the solid color area in 
the center is probably 1.5:1. This shawl is more finely woven 
than the other examples. It has seven colors of substituting 
wefts in the pattern, and there is extensive pairing of wefts 
of different colors to produce effects of shading. 

Although the interlacing order on all these pieces is 3/1, 
other interlacing orders are also found on some European 
shawls. An exceptionally elaborate shaw! in the Indianapolis 
Museum of Art has the pattern woven in 2/1 twill with the 
weft-float face on the front, and with five-span floats in 
diagonal alignment appearing on the back.’ This same struc- 
ture is maintained in the central solid color area of the shawl.° 

All these shawls are characterized by having regular weft 
floats on both faces of the fabric. In four of the shawls, three- 
span floats on the front alternate with three-span floats on 
the back, so that the two faces could be considered co-equal, 
and thus classified and described as complementary or recip- 
rocal, as I have suggested elsewhere.” However, given the 
differing proportions and alignments of the floats on the two 
faces of the other two related Textile Museum shawls, it 
might be preferable to describe one set or the other as 
supplementary. 

One might consider the wefts that float on the back as a 
ground weave, and indeed, if only the patterned areas of the 
three shawls—1980.11 (cat. no. 33, borders), 1964.59.11 
(cat. no. 34), and 1979.28 (cat. no. 35)—~are compared with 
the patterned areas of the supplementary-weft patterned 
shaw] (1981.2, cat. no. 31), the structures can be seen to be 
identical. The lack of ambiguity in the latter piece stems from 
the clear relationship between the solid color areas and the 
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back of the patterned areas, a relationship that is absent in 
the other pieces. 

If the weave of the solid color area differs from the weave 
on the back of the pattern, as it does in the six shawls under 
consideration, then the weave of the solid color area cannot 
be considered a ground weave, regardless of how the structure 
of the patterned areas is described. The most extreme case is 
the. shawl 1982.24 (cat. no. 28), in which the interlacing 
order of the solid color area is 2/1, while the back of the 
pattern is in three-span floats. The free floating ground-color 
weft floats on the back of the patterned areas of this shawl 
and of 1985.10.1 (cat. no. 29) also make it clear that the 
solid color area is not the ground. In addition, in all six 
shawls, the weave of the central area has weft floats on the 
front and warp floats on the back, while in the patterned 
areas, there are weft floats on the back. And again, frequently, 
the central area has a higher weft count than the wefts seen 
on the back of the pattern. 

Only in the case of the shawl 1979.28 (cat. no. 35) does 
the central area have the same proportion of wefts as the 
ones that are in three-span floats behind the pattern, and, in 
addition, some wefts occurring mainly on the back are used 
on the front in some patterned areas on the end borders 
(although these differ in color from the central area). Even 
in this piece, however, the ground weave is turned along the 
junction between the patterned and solid color areas, with 
the central area having the weft-float face on the front and 
the patterned areas having the weft-float face on the back. 
So even in this case, it is impossible to avoid separate 
descriptions of the solid color and patterned areas. 

Although one could resolve this inconsistency by describing 
the solid color and patterned areas separately, the other two 
pieces (1985.10.1, cat. no. 29; and 1979.43.2, cat. no. 39) 
present a more serious objection to considering the wefts in 
regular three-span floats on the back of the patterned areas 
as a ground weave, namely that the weft floats on the back 
are less dense than those on the front, occurring only after 
two groups of pattern wefts. Also, the alternating alignment 
of three-span floats in these pieces cannot easily be described 
as a ground weave because these wefts only interlace half 
the total number of warps in the piece. It is similarly awkward 
to have a ground weave in which the weft floats of the 
ground are longer than those of the pattern, as occurs on 
the Indianapolis piece. 

A third alternative is to consider the front of the fabric to 
be the ground and the regular floats on the back to be a set 
of extra wefts.* This point of view seems to provide the most 
consistency in characterizing the variations encountered, 
although it is obviously still necessary to describe the weave 
of the solid color areas separately. 

If the front of the fabric is considered the ground, then the 
patterned areas can be described as 3/1 twill (weft-float face 
on the front) with weft substitution.’ That is to say that all 
the colors are co-equal or complementary. Each weft color 
interlaces in 3/1 twill when it is wanted for the design, and 
is loose on the back, either cut or floating free, when not 
being used. The different colors can be said to substitute for 
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each other. This structure is sometimes used by itself in 
European shawls, without backing. A second shawl I inher- 
ited from my patersal grandmother has separately made 5.5- 
cm- and 11.5-cm-wide borders (sewn to a plain 2/2 twill 
fabric) woven in this structure. There are extensive purple 
ground color areas, and the warp-float face of the weave is 
clearly visible on the back. However, the construction with 
backing seems to have been more common, to judge by the 
available examples. Given the many colors, small design 
areas, and extensive cutting of wefts on the back, the backing 
provides significant reinforcement to the structural stability 
of the cloth. 

In describing the relationship between the patterned and 
the solid color areas of these shawls, the main point is to 
note added or omitted wefts of the solid color. In the case of 
a shawl in which the solid color areas surround patterned 
areas, it is easiest to describe the solid color area first and 
then say that only alternate wefts from the solid color area 
are used as backing in the patterned areas. It may then be 
assumed that the rest of the solid color wefts float free behind 
the pattern. It may seem odd that the backing wefts on 
patterned areas are considered ‘extra wefts,’” when the same 
yarns are used for the basic weave of the solid color areas. 
However, it is impossible to describe the structure except by 
describing the two areas separately, and within the patterned 
areas, some wefts are indeed “extra.” 

In the case of a shawl in which the patterned areas surround 
a relatively small solid color area, it is easier to describe the 
patterned areas first and then indicate whether backing or 
pattern wefts or both are used in the solid color areas or 
whether additional wefts also occur. If additional wefts are 
present, they occur only in the area immediately surrounding 
the solid color area, and not over the whole width of the 
shawl. 

For greater conciseness the ratio of the number of wefts in 
the solid color area to the number on the front of the 
patterned area could be given alone, but for present purposes 


it seems clearer to describe exactly which wefts were being: 


dropped or added. 

The double-woven structures found in European shawls 
are also complex, but at least not subject to so many possible 
interpretations. The structures are not referred to as double 
cloth because they are not two-color balanced plain weave 
with interchanging warps and wefts.!° If the term double cloth 
is to have a useful structural meaning, it should be confined 
to this specific type of very common double weave. 

A different double-woven structure is found in 1979.41 
(cat. no. 36) and 1975.6.3 (cat. no. 37), and in two additional 
shawls formerly belonging to Irene Emery. This structure 
appears to be less variable than the twill-woven type discussed 
previously. In these pieces, there are two layers of plain 
weave, but the layer on the back has only half as many 
warps as the front layer. The warps do not interchange faces; 
that is, the warps of the back layer never pass to the front 
and vice versa in the patterned area. The pattern is created 
on the front layer with weft substitution in many colors,!! 
with the floats of the unused colors on the back of the fabric, 


that is, behind, rather than between, both plain-weave layers. 
The back of the shawls is thus covered with loose floats and 
cut ends and looks much like that of the other shawls, and 
technically could also be described as lancé découpé or 
fillover. Only one weft color (red) interchanges between the 
two woven layers, so that a woven layer of red occurs 
throughout, either on the front for pattern or on the back 
where not used for pattern. Where this color is woven on 
the front, the back layer warps remain unwoven and the 
warp floats are clearly ‘visible. The wefts are relatively thick 
and the warps relatively fine, so that the wefts predominate 
visually on the fabric. 

The solid color central area is woven in a single layer, 
incorporating warps from both layers of the pattern areas. 
The weave is therefore 2/1 twill (with the weft-float face on 
the front). Thus, in these shawls as in the ones with twill 
patterns, it is necessary to describe the solid color areas 
separately. 

An example of a reversible shawl (1985.33.2, cat. no. 38) 
is also included in the sample. In this piece, two complete 
layers are woven in plain weave, with the same warp and 
weft count in both. Again, however, the warps do not 
interchange faces. Also the warps are considerably finer than 
the wefts, and the fabric is weft-predominant but not weft- 
faced. The pattern is created by four sets of wefts, each a 
different color, that do interchange faces and that substitute 
for each other, with the floats of the two unused colors 
between the two layers. In such a piece, obviously the wefts 
all pass from selvedge to selvedge and cannot be cut after 
weaving. The overall design is the same on both faces, but 
some of the added filigree differs slightly between the two 
faces, a feature made possible by the availability of two 
additional sets of wefts beyond those needed for the two 
layers of plain weave. 

That this is not the only structure found in reversible shawls 
is suggested by an example in the Musée Historique des 
Tissus in Lyon, in which the weave of both faces is 3/1 twill, 
and seven colors are used.!? 

Unfortunately, few of the shawls described here are of 
documented origin, so that associations between specific 
woven structures and shawl-weaving centers cannot yet be 
pinpointed. Nevertheless, this seems a promising avenue for 
future research. For instance, it is possible that the 2/2 twill 
grounds that predominate in shawls in French collections 
can be associated primarily with French or Norwich rather 
than Scottish manufacture.'!* Or that the weave with pattern 
in 3/1 twill and a backing of three-span floats in diagonal 
alignment can be associated especially with Paisley.'* It is 
hoped that this discussion of the structures and suggested 
descriptive language will encourage more detailed analyses 
in future shawl studies. 


Notes 
1. John Irwin, Shawls (London: Victoria and Albert Museum, 1955), 

p. 20. As mentioned in note 48 of my article, “After Emery: Further 
Considerations of Fabric Classification and Terminology,” Textile Museum 
Journal 23 (1985), pp. 53-71, Emery herself, in Textile Museum staff 
seminars in the mid-1970s, associated the term fi/lover with the structure 
of weft substitution found in many European shawls (see following 
text). However, this probably reflects her structural bias, since the 
definition quoted by Irwin is primarily technical and could be taken to 
refer less to weft substitution in any strict sense than to all structures 
woven with continuous wefts floated across the back where not interlaced 
on the front, including supplementary wefts. 

2. Monique Lévi-Strauss, Le chdle cachemire en France au XIX° siécle 
(Lyon: Musée Historique des Tissus, 1983). Gabriel Vial contributed a 
chapter, “La technique du chale,” to this volume (pp. 29-41), so 
presumably, this technical terminology, used also in the catalogue 
descriptions and captions, is his contribution. 

3. See Irene Emery, The Primary Structures of Fabrics (Washington, D.C.: 
The Textile Museum, 1966), pp.99—100. 

4. Lévi-Strauss, Le chdle cachemire, pp. 45 and 43, Fig. 2 (by Pierre 
Fayard and Gabriel Vial). 

5. Peggy Stoltz Gilfoy, Fabrics in Celebration from the Collection (Indian- 
apolis: Indianapolis Museum of Art, 1983), pp. 300-302. The technical 
analysis published in this catalog was done by Katherine Dolk-Ellis. 

6. | am grateful to Peggy Gilfoy for checking this detail for me, 

7. Rowe, “After Emery,” pp. 66 and 65, Figs. 16-17. 

8. This idea derives from Emery, Primary Structures, p. 145. See also p, 
169. 

9. For a detailed discussion of this term, see my “After Emery,’’ pp. 
59-64. 

10. Emery, Primary Structures, pp. 156-157, 167. 

11. It seems likely that the shawl illustrated on the dust jacket and in 
Plate 16 of Ed Rossbach’s The Art of Paisley (New York: Yan Nostrand 
Reinhold Co., 1980) referred to in note 48 of my ‘After Emery,’ is 
woven in the two-layer structure described here, although I have not 
had an opportunity to examine the back of this particular piece. 

12. Lévi-Strauss, La chdle cachemire, cat. no. 44, p. 84. 

13. For shawls in French collections, see Lévi-Strauss, La chdle cachemire. 
For Norwich shawls, see Irwin, Shawls, Pls. 38, 41, 42, out of a total of 
seven Norwich shawls illustrated. 

14. As suggested by Rossbach, Art of Paisley, p. 121. The Edinburgh (PI. 
44) and Paisley (Pls. 46-51) shawls illustrated by Irwin in Shawls are 
described as 3/1 twill, although it is not clear to what part of the weave 
this refers. 
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Fig. 3. 1976.10.6. Incomplete Ottoman carpet, retaining only its lower border. 
Cairo or possibly Turkey, sixteenth century. 
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